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nomies of human reason have been fully discussed by
Kant, and later philosophers have naturally appealed
to them to show that what we call necessities, may
be after all but weaknesses of human reason, and that,
like all other ideas, those of finite and infinite also,
if they are to be admitted at all, must be shown to be
the result not. of speculation, but of experience, and,
as all experience is at first sensuous, the result of sen-
suous experience. This is the argument we have to
deal with, and here neither Sir W. Hamilton nor
Lucretius can help us.

We have accepted the primitive savage with nothing
but his five senses. These five senses supply him with
a knowledge of finite things; our problem is, how such
a being ever comes to think or speak of anything not
finite, but infinite.

I answer, without any fear of contradiction, that it
is his senses which give him the first impression of
infinite things, and force him to the admission of the
infinite. Everything of which his senses cannot per-
ceive a limit, is to a primitive savage, or to any man
in an early stage of intellectual activity, unlimited or
infinite. Man sees,, he sees to a certain point; and
there his eyesight breaks down. But exactly where
his sight breaks down, there presses upon him, whether
he likes it or not, the perception of the unlimited or
the infinite. It may be said that this is not perception,
in the ordinary sense of the word. No more it is, but
still less is it mere reasoning. In perceiving the in-
finite, we neither count, nor measure, nor compare, nor
name. We know not what it is, but we know that it
is, and we know it, because we actually feel it and are
brought in contact with it. If it seems too bold to